MARLBOROUGH
sustained against both Powers. Marlborough, with the
angry debates upon William's Partitions in his ears, was intent
to study the susceptibilities of the House of Commons, and
also to secure due prominence for the particular kind of
buccaneering warfare on the sea and across the oceans which
was alone acceptable to Tory hearts. In the end he presented
results which reconciled the pride of the Empire, the cautious
obstinacy of the Dutch, and the commercial and colonizing
appetites of the English. His letter to Godolphin of July 22
gives a clear account of the opening stage,
A great deal of time was spent in the emperor's ministers com-
plaining of the Treaty of Partition, and when we came to the
business for which we met, they would have the foundation of
the treaty to be for lessening the power of France, and assisting
the emperor in his just rights to the monarchy of Spain, But
the Pensionary would not consent to anything further, than that
the emperor ought to be satisfied with having Flanders, which
would be a security to the Dutch, and Milan as a fief of the
empire. After four hours' wrangling, the two envoys went
away ; and then I endeavoured to let the Pensionary see that no
treaty of this kind would be acceptable in England, if there were
not care taken of the Mediterranean and the West Indies. When
I gave the King an account, he was of my mind, so that the
Pensionary has promised to use his endeavours with the town of
Amsterdam; for they are unwilling to consent to anything more
than Flanders and Milan.1
Although French and Austrian troops were already fighting
fiercely in Italy, the last hopes of a general peace were not
abandoned. Marlborough had been given a separate set of
instructions to enter into negotiations with the Ministers
of France and Spain at The Hague, He demanded once
again on behalf of the Maritime Powers the withdrawal
of the French garrisons from the barrier fortresses, the
surrender of " cautionary towns" by the Spaniards to
1 Marlborough to Godolphin, July 11/22 (Coxe).   In another letter of the same date
he notes that the King has had one conversation with the French Ambassador " of no
great consequence *' and left The Hague without speaking to him again in private
(Blenheim MSS.).
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